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was to tell where his duty actually lay. By proroguing
Parliament, the Governor-General had in fact dissolved
the Committee of enquiry. c I could not/ he explained,
c have treated Parliament as a pregnant woman and
prolonged its existence for the sake of the lesser life
attached to it.' Yet obviously, in view of the sus-
picions aroused against Sir John MacDonald, some
sort of investigation was essential. Lord Dufferin
therefore appointed a judicial and non-party com-
mittee to examine the evidence, and the findings of
that Committee did in fact show that Sir Hugh Allan
had subscribed largely to Sir John MacDonald's funds.
The latter was obliged to resign; Mr. MacKenzie,
leader of the opposition, took his place; and Lord
Dufferin found, not only that he had regained his
popularity, but that he had impressed the Canadian
public with his capacity for taking decisions on his
own. * It is/ he commented, * an infinitely prouder
and better thing for Canada that the Dominion should
have purged the scandal through the action of her own
Parliament than by the intervention of an Imperial
officer/ Yet in fact it was the Imperial officer who
had prepared and administered the purge.

This was not the only controversy in which he
became involved owing to the Canadian Pacific. In
joining the Dominion in 1871 British Columbia had
made it a condition of union that the trans-continental
railway should be completed within ten years. It was
obvious that the Dominion Government would be
unable to execute this promise, and British Columbia
in 1874 appealed to the Colonial Office who drafted
a compromise thereafter known as the ' Carnarvon
Terms'. The legislation introduced by Mr. Mac-